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GREAT-GRANDMAMMA’S LITTLE 
KORO. 


BY ELIZABETH ABBOTT RAND. 


Bg OUSIN LOU PAGE had come 

i home from Japan bag and bag- 
gage, and everybody was down 
in the trunk-room watching her 
unpack; that is, everybody ex- 
cept Great-Grandmamma Page. 
Great-Grandmamma was born 
in the very beginning of this century; so what 
wonder was it that her dear old face was scarred 
with wrinkles, — the children called them “ twin- 
kles,” — and her once bright eyes could no longer 
read even the coarsest print, and that she pre- 
ferred to remain in her own sunny corner, her 
slippered feet on her inseparable soapstone, and 
her thoughts busy with the far-away past, when 
journeys were made by stage-coach, and black- 
masked horsemen lay in wait at the cross-roads. 
Down in the trunk-room the Pages. big and little 
were having a grand lark. The twins, as lively 
a pair as could be found in a month of Sundays, 
were prancing about with their gay bird-kites and 
humming-tops and wooden battledoors covered 
with lotus blossoms of padded bits of silk. 

“Sure an’ the noise they make ’ud wake the 
Sivin Schlapers,”’ said Bridget, slamming a pan- 
ful of hermits into the oven, and stepping briskly 
down the passage-way that led to the trunk-room. 
“ Whativer do Miss Louie be afther bringin’ back 
now to turn the house all a-muddletop? ” 

“Oh, Bridget, Bridget, only look!” cried the 
twins, diving at her with their new treasures. 

“Sure, I can say widout lookin’,” she replied, 
not very amiably, standing with her stout red 
arms akimbo, as she surveyed the curious jumble 
of lacquer pill-boxes and daimyo, handkerchief 
cases, sake cups, and cha cups with boat-shaped 
saucers, a wonderful kakemono to hang on the 
parlor wall, ivory carvings, bronzes, embroideries, 
Satsuma ware, and a sword with a sheath of 
mother-o’-pearl and a handle of shark’s skin, 
which Cousin Lou had taken to bed every single 
night of that terrible winter when famine and 
want had transformed the gentle Japs of the 
poorer classes into thieves and robbers. 

“ Now we’ll make a procession and march up 
to Great-Grandmamma’s room,” suggested Cousin 
Louise. 

And so they did. Papa Page with the baby, 
Mamma Page in a flowered Japanese robe lined 
with scarlet and tied with its nine yard obi, the 
enterprising twins, Rufus and Roy, exceedingly 
joyful over their new possessions, and Bridget 
growling at the future disorder these same new 
possessions would bring, while last of all, with 
small Eleanor Page, came Cousin Lou bearing a 
package tied in Japanese fashion with a six- 
stranded red-and-white gift string. 

“‘Here’s just a wee little offering for you,” 
Cousin Lou cried, as the door of Great-Grand- 
mamma’s apartment was thrown open. She drew 
from its wrappings a tin box, covered with cre- 
tonne, about the size of a pack of cards, slightly 
curved for convenience in holding. ‘‘This is a 
koro, a hand-warmer,” she explained. “It won’t 
leak like a naughty rubber-bag or a hot-water 
bottle. As for warmth, why, bless your heart, it 
gives twice as much as that beloved soapstone of 
yours.”’ 

“¢ Cousin Louisa,” said little Eleanor, solemnly, 
“+ is n’t hot a smitch !” 

“Just wait till I put one of these lighted char- 
coal sticks inside, and you’ll see what a cozy heat 
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the koro gives;” and Cousin Lou opened a bundle 
wherein lay ten little charcoal sticks about the 
size of the smallest kind of Roman candle, each 
one wrapped in lavender paper. 

Papa Page read the directions which were in- 
scribed in correctly shaded copy-book letters, all 
the ¢’s carefully crossed and all the i’s dotted with 
a great round 0. ; 


Notice. — Set the fire at the end of a 
roll, and put in bottom of case. Then i 
will last 7 hours without eatinguished. 
This is s0 good and convenience to get out 
all deseases result by cold! Tokyo, Japan. } 
I. KAsHIWwaAyo. 


“This reminds me of the twins’ struggles in 
early English,’’ said Papa; “but this little koro 
prophesies to be a most useful contrivance.” 

“‘ Are you sure, dearie, you don’t want it your- 
self?” Great-Grandmamma asked of Cousin Lou. 

“Would n’t give a ‘thank-you’ for it,” said 
Cousin Lou, “especially as I have two more of 
my very own.” 

As the months passed, Great-Grandma aban- 
doned all her other heating apparatus for the 
little Japanese koro. 

“Not that she loves soapstone less, but that she 
loves koro more,’’ said Papa Page. 

The children declared it was just like Mary 
and her little lamb, — ‘‘ everywhere that Grand- 
mamma went the koro was sure to go.” 

‘‘Tt hets up like a house a-fire,” said Grand- 
mamma herself. 

Her small possession brought nothing but 
comfort; but the children’s Japanese treasures 
did seem to bring nothing but discomfort, — that 
is, to the older members of the household. Now, 
the Page children had heard often enough that 
“ Order is Heaven’s first law.” Great-Grandma 
had told them so, so had Mamma and Bridget, 
especially Bridget ; yet they would rush pell-mell 
through their assortments of playthings in search 
of amusement, and abandon in confusion their 
scattered toys when a new diversion presented 
itself, such as luncheon or Dick Brown’s “ Safety.” 
Perhaps you may have seen children with this 
same characteristic; it is not an uncommon one. 
Since the accumulation of treasures from the Land 
of the Twenty-Four Petalled Chrysanthemum this 
bump of disorder assumed even larger propor- 
tions than before. 

“Now, children,’’ said Mamma, stopping on 
her way down town at the back porch where the 
little folks were exhibiting their Japanese pos- 
sessions to the next-door-neighbor’s boy, “ don’t 
forget to clear away your toys.” 

“¢ Nome! ” cried the twins. 

‘¢ Oh, boys, don’t say ‘nome.’” 

‘‘ No, ma’am.” This with a sharp nasal accent. 

‘*Oh, boys, don’t say * No, Ma’am,’ say ‘ No, 
Mamma.’ ” 

‘¢ No, Mamma,” chorused the twins so energeti- 
cally that they quite forgot just what they were 
promising; and when Tommy Smith appeared in 
his yard, away they scampered leaving their pos- 
sessions to the tender mercies of Bridget, — and 
Bridget, as was her custom, bundled them un- 
ceremoniously into a basket to be carried upstairs 
later at her convenience. When the children 
returned from their romp there was a great hue- 
and-cry. 

“ Bridget, where is my hibachi?” 

“ Bridget, where is my shibachi?” 

“ Bridget, where is my ‘heavenly dog ?’” 


“T ain’t-seen a he-batchi, nor a she-batchi, an’ 
no dog in this wurruld is hivinly.” 

Then poke, poke, poke, through nursery 
drawers, and under stairs, and out on the plat- 
form, and up in the attic, till Bridget’s basket was 
found at last under the kitchen table. 

“Why, Bridget, here ’s my shibachi,”’ cried one 
of the twins. 

“ And my hibachi,” cried the other. 

“‘ And my ‘heavenly dog,’” cried little Eleanor, 
holding by its stubby tail a yellow-spotted speci- 
men of the canine tribe, with almond-shaped 
eyes. 

‘¢ Those a he-batchi an’ a she-batchi indade! 
A tay-kittle an’ a pair o’ skewers I should call 
’em,” said Bridget, ignoring the children’s ex- 
planations that the articles under discussion were 
respectively charcoal burner and tongs. 

“ An’ now, iviry mother’s son 0’ ye, rin out av 
this kitchen! Shoo! shoo!” and Bridget flapped 
her apron at them as if they had been a flock of 
chickens, and the little folks ran away with their 
toys to turn into confusion another portion of the 
house. 

This programme of disorder was repeated day 
after day. 

Finally Papa Page made a set of rules relative 
to playthings and order, and he had type-written 
copies tacked up where the children would be sure 
to see them often. These, however, had no per- 
manent eflect for good. Mamma Page’s threats 
and coaxings were alike powerless, and she be- 
came worn out in her endeavors to keep her 
domicile neat enough to please herself and the 
critical taste of Bridget; for Bridget was very 
critical in this matter, while that maiden declared 
that her temper was worn to fiddle-strings. 

“If you could only teach the children to have 
a place for everything,” suggested Papa Page. 

“ Alas, they have. It’s the floor, And every- 
thing ’s in its place,” sighed Mamma. 

“ Hiogledy-piggledy, topsy-tursy. We bes all 
in a muddletop,”’ grunted Bridget. 

“I lecture the children every day on disorder, 
but as the poem says: ‘’T is their nature to.’ It 
will take a stronger sermon than I can preach to 
impress the importance of order on their heed- 
less little minds,’’ sighed Mamma again. 

And it did. 

Now, if Papa Page’s purse had been as large as 
his heart, the entire Page family would have mi- 
grated from their city home to the seashore, at 
the first rise of the June thermometer. As it 
was, he could only afford to hire a cottage for 
the month of September at the usual reduced 
rates. The cottage was small, but there was a 
glorious beach and there were sea-breezes un- 
limited. 

Throughout the hot dog-days the Page chil- 
dren talked of nothing else but the good time 
coming, as they sat on the shadiest side of their 
one trim linden-tree. 

The very last of August had ‘arrived. The en- 
tire family was busy packing; that is, Mamma 
and Bridget were doing the packing, and the 
children were assisting them. 

“Now, my dears, you can’t take every blessed 
one of your possessions,” said Mamma. ‘“'There’s” 
just room in the trunk for your fire-works. Pack 
them neatly in a box and bring them to me before 
luncheon. And, Eleanor, please get a charcoal 
stick from the sitting-room closet for Grandmam- 
ma’s koro. Poor Grandmamma feels this east 
wind. Don’t forget.’ 

“ Nome.” 

“ Oh, children !” 


“No, Mamma.” 

The children took from the nursery shelf the 
fire-works and gay Jap lanterns which Cousin Lou 
had given them, and which they had decided to 
take to the beach to use at the annual seashore 
illumination. Like most young folks they were 
desirous of re-examining their stock before pack- 
ing; and discovering some pith-balls, they filled 
baby’s bath-tub, and watched the balls floating on 
the water unfold into delicate blossoms. When 
the luncheon bell rang, away they all rushed for 
huckleberry cake, unmindful of Great-Grand- 
mamma’s empty koro, and leaving lanterns and 
_rockets, Bengal lights and Roman candles scat- 
tered over the floor. 

‘¢ Ah-h-h,”? murmured Great-Grandma, hob- 
bling along the entry. ‘‘ Wonder if Eleanor got 
my charcoal stick. There it is now, just where 
she dropped it, the gay little flibberty-gibbet; ”’ 
and bending her stiff knees she picked from the 
floor near the nursery door a small lavender roll 
about the size of her charcoal sticks, lighted one 
end with a match from her lacquer case, and was 
about placing it in her koro when whiz-z-spk-spk- 
bang-sizzle-sizzle-sizzle it went; and poor dim- 
sighted Grandmamma never knew till weeks 
later that it was one of those Japanese fire-works, 
instead of a charcoal stick, that she had kindled 
in her ‘oro. 

“Pore ol’ lady!” said Bridget, ‘her two 
hands be blistered. An’ the docther says her 
nervous system is that shocked, ’t will be many 
a day before she’s hersilf agin, Oh, no, we 
ain’t goin’ ter the beach; Mis’ Page, she would n’t 
be afther leavin? Madame. Oh, yis, the childers 
be disappinted, but it’s nothin’ to their sorry for 
their Grammam. ’T was their a-muddletopin’ 
did it. An’ now, it’s quare, but they ’re neat 
as ants whatsomedever ! ” 

And this is how Great-Grandmamma’s little 
koro preached its sermon on order. 


DREAM LILIES. 
BY HARRIET ADAMS FOWLE. 
A True Story. 


birthday, Olive,’’ cried 
Mabel Raynor, a sun- 
beam of a girl, as she 
danced in at the door 
one bright morning in 
June. 

“ Thank you for your 
«ood wishes,” answered 
Olive. “I should be 
a strange child if I 

SS could n’t be happy on my 
birthday, with all the sunlight and birds and 
flowers. Just see these lovely deep red roses! 
You generally have to make your own sun- 
shine in March, when your birthday comes, don’t 
you?” 

“Well, yes,” admitted Mabel; “it usually 
storms then, and everything outdoors looks rather 
dreary. Here are your eleven kisses, if you will 
keep still long enough to take them Now show 
me the pretty things you have had given you 
to-day.”’ 

Mabel flitted about among the gifts with appar- 
ently as much pleasure as if they were her own. 
«| like this picture of a bunch of water-lilies the 
best,’? she announced at last. “How pure and 
white they look, and how naturally the stems coil! 
That partly open lily reminds me a bit of the 
profile of a little old lady with a hood on.” 
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“It looks so to me, too,”? said Olive. ‘That 
will seem rather queer to you when I tell you the 
story of the picture. First read this note that 
came with it from Aunt Miriam.” 

Mabel took it and read, — 


‘‘Does my dear Olive remember the dream she had 
after the angels took away her grandmamma? Aunt 
Miriam sends her a reminder of it, — one she can look at 
every day. This lily cannot close and wither, even if it 
looks upon a clouded brow and hears a sharp, pettish 
voice instead of a sweet, girlish one; but we will hope 
that even if it had the power, it would never haye cause 
to close its lovely petals and sigh wearily.” 


‘¢ What was your dream, Olive?” said Mabel, 
looking up with an interested face. 

“Tt was very short, but I think I shall never 
forget it. The night after grandmamma was 
taken from us I dreamed I was swinging upon the 
gate, feeling very lonely indeed. Looking down 
the street I saw no one at first; but suddenly a 
woman in a long cloak, with its hood nearly cover- 
ing her face, came toward me. She looked so 
strange that I felt afraid, and started to run 
away. 

“Don’t you know grandmamma, Olive?’ she 
said, throwing the cloak aside. She seemed more 
beautiful to me than ever. In one hand she held 
a basket of white water-lilies which she gave to 
me. ‘Keep them for my sake, Olive,’ she said 
gently, ‘They are open, and full of fragrance 
now, and while you are true and unselfish they 
will always remain so, Every untruth and selfish 
act of yours will cause a lily to droop and fade, 
and it will never wholly revive. Be careful, then, 
if you wish to keep grandmamma’s last gift.’ 
Before I could speak, she was gone, and | was 
standing alone with the lilies in my hand.” 

“A few of those in the picture are closed,”’ 
said Mabel, “but they look like buds ready to 
open when you do something kind and brave.” 

“] wish I could see my dream-lilies now all 
fresh and unwithered,’’ said Olive, regretfully, 
‘¢but 1 eannot. They would fare much better in 
your hands, Mabel, I’m afraid.”’ 

“Oh, no; but I must run home again. When 
I begin to feel cross and unamiable, I shall think 
of your lily picture, and perhaps it will help me 
to remember, too.” 


ARMY PETS. 


BY H. G. DURYEE. 


m|ERY few reciments disbanded from 
B| service in our late civil war with- 
out having known the amusement 
and annoyance of one or more pets. 
They ranged all the way from 
white mice to gallant horses, and their owners 
would fight for one as readily as for the other. 

Old Abe, the ‘Soldier Bird,” is perhaps. as 
widely known as any, and well he deserves his 
honors, for in the three years’ service which he 
saw with the Wisconsin Eighth he was of great 
value. From his entrance into Madison on a 
perch, surmounted by the stars and stripes, until 
he was presented to the State at the close of 
the war, he was essentially a dramatic figure. 
Even on that first appearance he sought to at- 
tract attention, and seizing the flag in his beak, 
spread his wings and soared aloft to the enthusi- 
astic delight of all spectators. On the march he 
was carried at the head of the company, and when 
in camp, made himself at home in the sutler’s 
tent. 

The roar of battle was his especial delight, and 
the hotter the contest the louder his wild notes, 


Between battles, if fresh meat became scarce, he 
would fly off in search of food; but however far 
he went, or however long he was gone, he always 
found his way back to his own regiment. So 
clearly did the “soldiers in gray”’ recognize his 
influence that General Price gave orders for his 
capture, But in spite of much sharp-shooting, 
he was mustered out without having suffered any- 
thing more serious than a temporary loss of tail 
feathers. 

As dear to his regiment, if less widely known 
than “Old Abe,” was Little Jim of the 150th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, His term of office was 
also three years; and, like his contemporary, he 
was given most honorable mention when peace 
put an end to his military services. The regula- 
tion mustering-out papers were given him, signed 
by the captain ; and a silver collar, inscribed with 
his name, and the principal engagements in 
which he had participated, was placed about 
his neck. 

By nature he was a rat terrier, but having be- 
come a soldier by election, he acted up to his 
high calling steadfastly, and on the march was 
seldom known to trifle with rat holes or grain 
stacks. 

He was lost twice, appropriated once by an- 
other regiment and many times absent for days. 
His luck and four-footed instinct, however, al- 
ways saved him from final misfortune. 

The Seventh Cavalry cherish a pet about 
whose name cling sad memories. It is Comanche, 
the sorrel horse owned by Keogh, and ridden by 
him in Custer’s last charge. Of the five troops 
led into the battle of Little Big Horn, he was 
the only thing to escape the vengeance of the 
Sioux. Weak and exhausted, with his soft eyes 
full of fear and appeal, he straggled into the lines 
from which he had pranced so daintily only a 
short time before. Of his rider’s fate he could 
speak no word, but his bleeding sides told the 
miserable story for him. Henceforth, he was an 
object of sad affection, cared for tenderly, but 
never ridden. 

The American soldier is not alone in this fond- 
ness for pets. It seems to be an army trait the 
world over; and wherever there are barracks or 
uniforms there may be found stories of regimental 
adoptions. 

The Forty-Second Highlanders, whose kilted 
subalterns served with such dash and glory in the 
Crimean War, added to their ranks a dog and 
a deer. Both animals appeared at St. Ema, at 
Malta. The deer was presented by a friend of 
one of the officers; but with the dog, a fine 
Newfoundland, it was a matter of personal choice. 
He was brought by an officer of the navy on one 
ot his visits to the mess, and conceiving an 
immediate affection for the land branch of the 
service, refused to leave. Neither inducements 
nor threats affected his decision; and finally his 
master presented him to the regiment. A sub- 
scription was started at once for a collar, which, 
one needs not to be told, was the finest to be had, 
It was engraved with his name, Peter, and 
had an inscription which stated that he was a 
Regimental Dog of the Forty-Second Royal 
Highlanders. 

With that around his neck, and wagging his 
tail in true doggish pride, he attended all parades 
and added his share to the display. 

The deer and he were the best of friends, and 
kept as near one another as their difference in 
height and gait would permit. Both of them 
preferred the head of the reviment ; and if it hap- 
pened that a division of the men was made, those 
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having the band were sure also to have Peter and 
the deer. 

These honorary members followed together the 
fortunes of their military friends until 1834, when 
the deer, taking fright, leaped from the ramparts 
of Fort Neuf and was killed. 

Three years later, Peter met an equally ttagic 
death. He snarled at an officer who had pre- 
viously abused him and was ordered shot. 

It must have been a bitter moment when the 
men who had frolicked with him so often, levelled 
their muskets at his brown eyes; but it was a 
military order, and had to be obeyed. And doubt- 
less in his doggish heart he was too good a soldier 
to hold them responsible. One_feels sure that he 
regarded the act as a fulfilling of their duty, and 
so died as he had lived, — an army dog. 


STORY OF A HORSE. 


BY INCOGNITA. 


JERRY: A 


N a small town in the western 
part of Illinois, about twenty- 
five years ago, lived a small 
family of three persons. They 
were Mr. Richard Brown, his 
wife, and little daughter. But 
when I come to think of it, I 

should have said four persons, as the Browns 

would never forgive me if I did not mention 

Jerry, their horse. He was the most intelligent 

horse I ever saw; and Sally, the little girl, said 

she thought Jerry understood every word she 
said to him. 

Well, at the time of my story Sally was ten 
and Jerry was nine years old. 

One morning Mr. Brown said to his wife, “ I 
must go over across the prairie to Manitou this 
morning, and shall be gone for two days. I shall 
take Jerry, and I must now say good-by.”’ 

Little Sally wept at parting with her father 
and Jerry, and could not be comforted for some 
time. 

Mr. Brown, with four of his neighbors and 
Jerry, now set off. They met with no adventures 
on the way, and arrived safely at Manitou village 
that night. They stayed over night at an inn, 
and the next morning were about to set off for 
home, when the landlord called to them and said, 
“Do yaou see that thar leetle claoud over thar 
in the sky? Well, afore night we ‘ll hev abaout 
three foot of snow on the graound; and ef I was 
you uns, I ’d not start fer home ter-day.”’ 

After some discussion, one of the men said, 
with a laugh, “Oh, Dick, don’t listen to that old 
chap. He don’t know what he’s talkin’ about. 
Why, there’s the sun! ” 

So Mr. Brown and his companions set off; but 
they had not gone very far before the sky became 
overcast, and Jerry showed signs of uneasiness. 
Pretty soon white flakes of snow commenced to 
whirl through the air, and fell lovingly, but coldly, 
upon the travellers’ cheeks. Still they hurried 
on and on, with anxious glances at each other 
and the threatening outlook. 

About two hours before nightfall, Mr. Brown 
said, “Bull, we ought to have been home afore 
this. We must be going the wrong way. 
turn round.” 

This happened a creat many times; and now 
the earth was encased in a white shroud of snow 
a foot deep, and every step the travellers took 
was harder. Finally they stopped, and looked 
at each other in despair. 

‘It’s no use trying any longer, fellers,’’ said 
Mr. Brown. “ We might as well say our prayers.” 


oi) 


Let us” 


A silence of about ten minutes followed, when 
one of the men said, “Fellers, I’ve heard tell 
that horses and dogs can find their way where 
men-folks can’t. Let’s foller that horse; it’s our 
last chance.” 

Jerry seemed to understand the trust put on 
him when spoken to, and he immediately started 
off on a trot in the opposite direction from which 
they had been going. The men followed in 
silence for about two hours, when suddenly what 
was their surprise and joy to see a light ahead of 
them! They gave a wild hurrah, and in five 
minutes were in their own little village again. 

Mrs. Brown sobbed and cried for joy when she 
saw her husband, and said she had never expected 
to see him again. When told who had saved 
them, she put her arms around Jerry’s neck, and 
said, “‘ Jerry, you shall never go out of this stable 
till you die, and you deserve to live in peace the 
rest of your days.”’ 

Thus one horse saved the lives of five brave 
men; and this shows that horses do know 
something, for all that can be said to the 
contrary. 


Open Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


DO SNAILS THINK 
BY RUTH A. BRADFORD. 


Many of my little friends have spent a part of 
their vacations in the country, either on a farm 
or at the sea-shore. Two little girls — friends 
of mine — were fortunately at both, for the great 
farmhouse where they were staying was close by 
the sea, and many vessels and steamers could be 
seen daily on their voyages to and from Boston 
coastward. ; 

One fine morning in July, Ann and Jane 
thought they would like to go tothe beach. After 
getting permission they ran across the broad pas- 
ture that intervened, only stopping to pick the 
large sweet blackberries that grew by the way. 
A few moments more and they reached the dunes 
of white sand that stood like sentinels, guarding 
the land from the inroads of the ocean. Picking 
their way between these, they soon found them- 
selves on the smooth white floor of the beach. 
Though the day was a perfect one, and the waves 
rolled in and along the curving shore with music 
of breaker and surf, they tired at last of the 
pretty scene, and bewailed the lack of lovely 
shells and rare sea-mosses. True, this morning the 
beach did seem too pure and clean, if such a thing 
were possible, — not even a crab or pebble lay 
upon the even floor left by the low tide. Jane 
stood watching the chasing waves, pushing a foot 
into the warm sand while with her parasol she 
seratched her own and sister’s name upon it. 
Ann was a little way off examining something. 
“ See, Jane, what I have found; it looks like the 
rim of an old felt hat, or the lining of a horse’s 
hoof.’ Jane ran and looked at it also; as they 
knocked it out of the sand it broke, and they saw 
it was only grains of sand pressed into that 
shape. It excited their wonder, and as they 
walked along the shore they saw many others of 
the same kind, some broken or else partly formed, 
but very few with perfect rings; these rings were 
soft and broke easily. 

The children called to their aunt who was at 
some distance, sitting upon the hulk of an old 
wreck, reading. “Aunty, come quickly and see 
what these queer things are!’? She came, and 
was greatly pleased to find something she had 


never before seen, but had read about in books 
relating to natural history Aunt Mary was in 
the habit of carrying a small microscope or mag- 
nifying glass in her pocket when in the country, so 
she took it out and examined the object. It was 
quite thin, and the upper and lower edges were 
beautifully finished; but the broken edge revealed 
a series of little cells, formed with great regularity 
from the grains of black and white sand glued 
together; each one of these cells was lined with 
little white egos or spawn. The whole ring was 
composed of these cells, and beautifully curved, 
as though it had been moulded by a hand of ex- 
quisite cunning. 

On the under side were other egg-cases of a 
yellowish hue, but quite different in shape. Both 
the children and Aunt Mary were much excited, 
and searched along the beach for the animal who 
made this interesting object. Careful search dis- 


covered a small sea-snail; these with several of 


the egg-cases were carried home to study. 

Their Aunt Mary found that she had fortu- 
nately put into her trunk when leaving home 
Mrs. Sarah Cooper’s book, ‘‘ Animal life in the 
Sea and upon the Land,” and there upon the 
one hundred and sixty-fourth page she found an 
accurate description of what they had found upon 
the beach. There was also a picture of the snail 
and one of the sand egg-cases, which they recog- 
nized at once. 

“Aunt Mary, read all about it to us,” they 
eagerly exclaimed; and she with equal interest 
read that the little shell was one of the sea-snails 
called the natica, and that the sand-ring was nidus, 
and made by the snail to deposit its eggs for 
hatching. The grains of sand were glued to- 
gether by means of a slimy substance which the 
snail exudes. Jane asked what the eggs under- 
neath were; her aunt read on, and found them 
described as ege capsules of another gasteropod 
called nassa. ‘I never shall remember these hard 
names,” said both girls, ‘‘ but shall always remem- 
ber the objects and our interest in finding them 
ourselves,” 

“ Well, girls,’ said their aunt, “this is a good 
morning’s lesson, and to-morrow we will go again 
to the beach, and no doubt we shall find other 
things equally new and interesting.” I want to 
tell my little readers that after the children had 
kept their egg-case several days it grew hard, and 
was not easily broken. 


THE LAST WATCH. 


Earty in the spring of 1889, a brave boy of 
eleven years, while out shooting (for though but a 
lad he was already a keen sportsman) near Poona, 
in the presidency of Bombay, fell over a precipice 
and was killed. Not returning home at the proper 
time, a search was made for him, and his body was 
found two days afterward He had been accom- 
panied by a-black retriever and a little terrier. 
The retriever was discovered partially devoured by 
a panther, and the terrier was found by his dead 
master, where he had lain for forty-eight hours 
without food or water. Had not the poor dog kept 
this last watch, the body would have been attacked 
by the jackals and vultures. It is supposed the 
retriever, an intelligent animal, had started for 
help, leaving the terrier — which, oddly enough, had 
hitherto been regarded as almost half-witted — be- 
hind on guard. The former was slain, and the 
latter remained at its post, but was nearly ex- 
hausted, and whined piteously when the search 
party came up. — Little Folk. 


Wounds of the soul, though healed, will ache; 
The reddening scars remain, and make 
Confession. 
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@Our Letter-IBor. 


ENIGMA XI. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 2, 3, 1, is a part of the body. 

My 6, 8, 4, children gather after a frost. 

My 1, 5, 4, 9, 11, 6, is a covering for the hands. 
My 10, 11, 6, is a fowl. 

My 7, 5, 6, 11, 6, is a kind of cloth. 

My 12, 2, 4, is a small animal. 

My whole is the name of a great reformer. 


ENIGMA XII. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 
My 6, 1, 2, is to gain. 
My 2, 4, is the opposite of yes. 
My 12, 4, 2, is a heavy weight. 
My 8, 9, 10, 7, is to be faithful. 
My 65, 4, 3, is a much petted animal. 
My 11, 7, 6, girls do with needle and thread. 
My whole is a motto. 
BP; 


ENIGMA XIII. 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 

My 5, 9, 11, 3, 17, a dunce stands on. 

My 13, 1, 15, 7, 8, is to rob. 

My 2, 16, 12, is a head covering. 

My 6, 4, 14, is a small log house. 

My 10, 15, 16, 9, is to be cleanly. 

My whole is one of the ten commandments. 


ENIGMA XIV. 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 
My 5, 2, 3, 4, we all read. 
My 1, 8, 16, 7, is a mass of bread. 
My 11, 12, 13, 9, is the possessive of you. 
My 17, 15, 16, 14, is a loud sound. 
My 10, 14, 1, is a yard and a quarter. 
My 10, 6, 1, is a water-snake. 
My whole is a motto. 
L. G. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 


1. Beuwap a city in Holland, and leave a disease. 

2. Behead a kind of grain, and leave the opposite 
of cold; behead again, and leave something we do 
to live; behead again, and leave a preposition. 

83. Behead one of our largest exports, and leave 
what falls from the clouds. 


RIDDLE. 


Four things there are, all of a height, 

One of them crooked, the rest upright. 

Take three away, and you will find 

Exactly ten remains behind. 

But if you cut the four in twain, 

You ’ll find one half doth eight retain. 
SELECTED. 


DIAMOND WORD PUZZLE V. 


A consonant. 

Another name for ocean. 

The most important part of our body. 
Noah’s home on the waters. 

A consonant. 


SQUARE WORD I. 


1. A head covering. 
2. A verb. 
3. A drink from China. 


gr go NO 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 3. 
Enigma IX. How much better is it to get wisdom 
than gold. 
Enigma X. For he that will love life and see 
good days, let him refrain his tongue from evil and 
his lips that they speak no guile. 


ACROSTIC II. 


Josiah. 
Egypt. | 
Rabbi. 

Hizra. 

Malachi. 
Idolatry. | 
Abihu. ; 
Hebrews. J 


t 
Jeremiah, 
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For Boungest Reavers. 


RIGHT HANDS AND LEFT HANDS. 
BY REBECCA CLARK. 


LITTLE boy in the 
family circle some- 
times thinks it 
would be far pleas- 
anter to be the 
older brother, and 
perhaps be of more 
consequence. 

I know such an 
one, and if you 
please we will call 
him Louis. He gets 
impatient now and then, and frets at his 
lot; although, when he thinks of it soberly, 
he considers himself very well treated. 

Louis is one of those boys who like to be 
“captain” when half-a-dozen go out with 
their drum and guns for parade on the 
street. He likes to have the credit of doing 
smart things. 

This is the conversation that occurred 
between Mamma and Louis one morning : 

“Oh, dear! how I do wish — ” 

‘Well, what is it, my little boy?” 

“ Why, I wish I was Harry.” 

“Wish you were Harry! How could 
that be? And who could Harry be? And 
what should I do without my little Louis?” 

“Harry would be me; don’t you see, 
Ma? I want to be the oldest, and have 
Harry the youngest.” 

“How funny! And what for? 
you like to be Louis? Is Harry a prettier 
name? Perhaps you can exchange names, 
how would that do? You can be called 
Harry, and Harry can be called Louis.” 

“No, Mamma, that is n’t the thing at all. 
If I was older and Harry was younger, I 
should be your ‘right-hand man’ and he 
would be your ‘little boy.’ Don’t you see 
how I mean now?” 

“Perhaps I do; I’m trying hard. 
One 

‘¢ Why, I’ve always been your little boy, 
and I’m just tired out and sick of that. 
I want to be dig. I want to be your ‘right- 
hand man’ as Harry is, and then you ’d see 
how much I should do for you, — big things 
too. TI should be real smart.” 

“Ah, is that the trouble? But, Louis, 
T need a ‘left-hand man’ too, and you shall 
be that. Would n’t that be nice?” 


Don’t 


Go 


“Pooh, Ma, what’s a left-hand man good 
for? I don’t want to be only that. What 
can just a left-hand do?” 

‘¢ We’ll see, Louis. Perhaps we shall 
find that the left hand is about as useful as 
the right hand. Look here! I am cutting 
these apples for pies; I take one from the 
basket with my right hand, but instantly 
give it to the left hand. Round and round 
goes the apple in my left hand while the 
right hand uses the knife to pare and 
quarter it.” 

‘* Well, that is n’t much to do, just hold- 
ing something.” 

‘¢Tf I make bread or cake, my left hand 
does just as useful work as the right hand. 
Look at Jane carrying her dishes to the 
china closet. 
left hand while the right hand holds two 
little pitchers. She will need her right 
hand to take down the dishes from the left 
hand that has been doing good service. 
Each hand, Louis, must do its own work.” 


That last sentence seemed to keep Louis: 


thinking pretty hard for a minute. Then 
he said, — 

“ But, Mamma, the right hand is so much 
stronger, and goes ahead of the other, and 
does the smartest things; and that’s what 
I want to do, —like Harry.” 

“Don’t you think you can be smart if 
you are younger than Harry?” 

“ Now, won’t you just please to see here, 
Mamma? When a man does any real 
smart thing, he doesn’t use his left 
hand, —it’s always the right hand.” 

‘¢ Such things as what, Louis?” 

‘‘ Well, he drives a nail and he chops 
wood and he writes and he — he carries his 
cane and he carves a turkey. Oh, he does 
most everything with his right hand! No, 
Ma, I don’t want to be your left-hand man.” 

Just then Mamma couldn’t repress a 
smile, but she stooped to take another 
apple from the basket, and the conversa- 
tion continued. 

“You really think, Louis, that your Papa 
could carve a turkey with his right hand, or 
chop wood, or do any of those other things 
except one, without a good deal of help 
from his left hand, do you?” 

“ Which one could he do alone, with just 
one hand?” 

“T think if he wished to carry a cane he 
could do that with either his left hand or his 
right hand; but as he doesn’t care to do 
useless things with his hands, he carries no 
cane.” 

*T guess any one could do a good deal 
without any left hand; I know I could.” 

“See here, Louis, in two days Harry is 
going to Aunt Kate’s to make a visit; if 
you will try to do everything for these two 
days with your right hand and not Jet your 
left hand do anything to help the right 
hand, I will call you always my right-hand 
man, and you shall see how smart you 
can be.” 


See how she has piled up her’ 


“Oh, goody, goody ! that ’ll be just splen- 
did! Tip-top! Shall I begin now, and 


what shall I do first?” 


“ Are you sure that you understand me?” 

“Course I do. Left hand has got to 
keep still for two days; right hand does the 
things.” 

“Exactly so. Now go to my room, where 
you will see the basket of clean clothes that 
Jane has carried in to be put in their 
places. You know where Harry’s and your 
clothes belong, and you will help me very 
much by putting every article in its proper 
place. Only do not forget: use the right 
hand for everything you do. There’s 
plenty of time, no need for you to hurry 
at all.” 

Away ran Louis to his mother’s room. 
There was the basket of clean clothes, wait- 
ing to be put away. Harry’s garments 
were on one side, his own on the other. 
Oh, yes, he could put those where they 
belonged in less than five minutes. 

He drew the basket into the nice, pretty 
room that opened from his mother’s, called 
“the boys’ room, No. 4.” That was easy 
enough; and then he went to open the 
bureau drawers. 

“ Why, what ’s the matter?” said Louis 
in a low voice, “one side comes out but the 
other sticks tight!” Then he shut the 
drawer, and tried the other side first. Now 
that was all right, but the opposite side 
would n’t open; and it fretted the little 
boy a good deal. 

“TJ must, that’s all about it,” said Louis 
to himself. And after working a long time, 
pulling each end of the drawer a very little 
at once, he succeeded. Then he tried tak- 
ing each pile of clothes from the basket ; 
but that was quite too much, —he could 
not do it. 

Lonis held his left hand firmly behind his 
back, to be sure of that, and began again. 
The half-dozen handkerchiefs he was put- 
ting carefully away in one corner, when he 
noticed Harry’s new handkerchief-box, that 


- pretty Christmas present, and remembered 


that they belonged in it. So he laid them 
down and tried to open the box. Alas! 
that snug cover would not come off. He 
needed his left hand for just one half 
minute, only to hold it, and then would n’t 
it come off easy! But he tugged away, first 
at one end, then at the other; and after- 
wards, by tipping the box upside down and 
shaking it vigorously, the cover consented 
to come off. “Oh, dear!” said Louis, 
when he saw that all the contents of the 
box had fallen out and were scattered in 
every direction. 

Harry had been so pleased with his beau- 
tiful box that he had put some of his very 
choicest treasures in it, and there they were 


tossed about as if of no account. 


Poor Louis! He just said, “Oh, oh! 
Oh, dear me!” and then recollected that 
he was doing this to see whether he could 
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be his mother’s right-hand man or not, and 
he was afraid she would come to see what 
the “oh, dear” meant. 

But she did not come. She kept away, 
not appearing to notice anything but her 
own affairs; and Louis could hear her sing- 
ing as she often did. So he took courage, 
put back Harry’s treasures and the hand- 
kerchiefs into the box, and by careful effort 
put on the cover too, which was not so hard 
as taking it off. | 

But the large piles of clothes, what should 
he do? He could take only one at a time, 
and by carrying it slowly put it into its 
place. Once or twice a sleeve fell out of 
place, and then his left hand came hurrying 
to help. ‘No, oh, no! go back, left hand ; 
you are not allowed here.” Of course it 
took more than twice as long for one hand 
to do the work of two hands. And how 
long do you think it was before Louis had 
put both Harry’s and his own garments in 
their proper places and in good condition? 
Really, I do not like to tell. The drawers 
were so accustomed to being opened and 
shut with two hands, that they did not 
submit to this one-handed operation very 
gracefully. 

But finally Louis finished the work he 
could do in five minutes, took the basket 
away to the wash-room, and went straight 
to his mother. She asked no questions, 
but simply thanked him, and said she wished 
he would write for her a note to his Aunt 
Louise, inviting her to come with Uncle 
James and the children to tea. 

Of course Louis was happy to do this ; 
and as he had usually been the boy to 
carry the note, while Harry was the one to 
write, it seemed a very important thing, 
and he was particularly anxious to do it 
well. 

It was easy enough to open the writing- 
desk and select paper, envelope, and pen, — 
even the left hand could have done that ; 
but when he commenced writing, his paper 
slipped, and he made slow progress. The 
ink didn’t try to write very well, because 
the pen spattered a little, and besides Louis’ 
right hand trembled some. Don’t you sup- 
pose it was tired because it had done so 
much of the left hand’s work? I do. 

A pretty sorry-looking, tumbled up, and 
poorly folded note was that before Louis 
had quite finished it. But at last he carried 
it to his mother. She looked at it. She 
read the invitation through without saying 
as she often did to Harry, “It looks very 
nicely.” She only said, “ Now direct it.” 
Then Jane was sent to take the note to 
Aunt Louise, although Louis would have 
been quite willing to do so. 

‘©You have an hour for play, Louis, 
before dinner; but as your left hand has 
done no work, so it must have no play,” 
said the wise Mamma. 

Playing, and with only one band! There 
wasn’t much fun in it, you may be sure; 


nor in eating his dinner, although that was 
generally easy to do, And so things went 
on for the rest of the day. 

After dinner this right-hand man carried 
a basket of good things to a poor family, 
and instead of changing his basket from 
one hand to the other, he was frequently 
obliged to put it on the ground and wait for 
his right arm and hand to rest. 

If he met a lady or gentleman who knew 
him, he could not lift his hat, and I suppose 
that mortified him. When he reached the 
house to which his mother had sent him, he 
knocked, and waited for some one to open 
the door. No one did so; but he heard a 
low voice say, ‘‘Come in.” The poor 
woman in the room was sick; and when 
Louis told her who sent the basket, he 
could not even take out the different articles 
without being very awkward about it. 

Oh, Louis! that left hand of yours would 
have saved you ever so much mortification 
if you could have used it. 

But he received the thanks of the sick 
woman, who said to him: — 

“ And tell your mother I’m glad she has 
a little boy to do so much for her. Yes, 
I’m glad you are alive; for my dear Willie 
died two years ago, and he was not quite 
so big as you are now. But he did every- 
thing he possibly could for me, and I do 
miss him every day of my life.” 

That night before Louis went to bed he 
had a good long talk with his mother about 
trying to do everything with his right hand. 
He said that he really thought he could 
learn to do a good deal with one hand. 
That would be all right if his other hand 
were cut off, But when Mrs. Brainard told 
him how much Willie helped her, and how 
she missed him now that he was dead, that 
was pretty hard. Louis said he concluded 
God had given him two hands for different 
uses, and it must be very wrong to think the 
right hand was any better than the left. 

“ And will you be my left-hand man?” 
his mother asked. 

Louis thought a moment, and said he 
guessed he would keep on being her ‘* little 
boy” till he was as big as Harry. 

After that his mother found plenty of 
employment for him, and he never cared 
again to be older than Harry. 


TALKING WITH THE EYES. 


A prak little child, about two and a half years 
old, was lying in bed one morning looking in her 
mother’s face, who in turn was gazing fondly on 
the child. Neither spoke for a while, when the 
little one said, — 

“ You’se talking to me, Mamma.”’ 

‘“‘No, darling,” said her mother. 
say anything.” 

She quickly replied, “Yes, Mamma, you is 
talking to me with your eyes, and you say, ‘ Oh, 
you dear little girl, how I do love you!’”’ — Er- 
change. e 


“T did not 
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THE PRIMARY TEACHER’S WORK. 
BY MISS J. O. HALL. 


( Continued from p. 24.) 


There is in children a kind of spasmodic and 
intermittent love of usefulness which often renders 
them annoyingly helpful to their long-suffering par- 
ents and friends, but which may be trained into 
serving a useful purpose in the Sabbath-school. 
Let them be taught to join in the opening songs, 
and reverently to offer the Lord’s Prayer with the 
rest, and to regard it as both a privilege and a duty 
to do so. The habit thus acquired will develop with 
their growth into a sense of personal responsibility, 
which will do much toward the general upbuilding. 
This may be still more directly encouraged, perhaps, 
by requiring each pupil to bring to the school some- 
thing in the line of personal preparation, though it 
be but the briefest possible thought from Scripture. 

Children are often overfed with truth. We are 
tempted to wish that the apostle who recommended 
milk for babes and a reservation of meat for the 
strong men had left us a few uncanonical epistles 
setting forth a little more fully his system of spiritual 
dietetics. We wish he had classified, according to 
their lactic or fibrous elements, those portions of the 
inspired word which are profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, and for instruction in right- 
eousness. A teacher’s judgment is not infallible 
respecting the amount of spiritual nutriment to be 
administered. A single thought impressed upon the 
youngest ones is often better than ten. 

“What did you see as you came to church this 
morning ¢” was asked of little three-year-old Bessie, 
who had come to the class for the first time. There 
was no answer. ‘J saw trees and flowers, and a 
cornfield with the sun shining on it,” the teacher 
went on, dropping the interrogative in order that 
the child’s self-consciousness might be lost in an 
interest in the theme. The little one moved nearer 
with a wistful look, and at last broke out: ‘Saw a 
birdie in a tree, and he singed,” 

“ Who made the little birdie?” 

“God.” 

‘‘ And who made Bessie ? ” 

“Goda? 

“ Then Bessie must be kind to the birdie.” 

The next week the little one eagerly watched the 
teacher’s coming, and, crowding into the seat by 
her side, announced with radiant face, ‘“‘ Bessie fed 
God’s birdie, and he sang to God’s Bessie.” 

This was no trifle. The idea of kinship with 
Nature, through the medium of a common creator, 
had taken root and borne its first fruit in a kindly 
action 

Much may be done even among the youngest ones 
toward training the moral judgment, Opinions may 
be called for respecting every story that is told. 
“Was that action right?” “Why not?” ‘ What 
ought to have been done?” ‘“ What would you 
have done?”” The answers which these questions 
elicit often embody a world of so-called self-right- 
eousness ; but I think that need occasion no alarm. 
The ideal of a righteous course for self must be 
formed, and that the little ones fail to discriminate 
between their conceptions of a right way and their 
ability to walk in it is by no means to be wondered 
at. The knowledge will come to them with a 
crushing weight when they really enter upon the 
Christian life. 

In this work of primary teaching, no gift is more 
serviceable than a gift at story-telling, and perhaps 
none is more rare. In the normal classes of Ger- 
many, prospective teachers of children are exam- 
ined in this branch, and often detained for special 
training. But Iam convinced that the poorest tell- 
ing is vastly more effective than the best reading. 
There are few truths which cannot be made exceed- 
ing effective, even to mature minds, by a well chosen 
story The Scriptural sources of incident and narra- 
tive are abundant. Aside from the gracious words 
and deeds of the Master, with which the Gospels 
abound, the Old Testament furnishes many illus. 
trations of God’s tender dealings with his people, 
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of his bringing good out of seeming evil, of his com- 
torting those whom he has afflicted, and of his abun- 
dant rewards to the faithful. I would more and 
more strive, in teaching the little ones, to magnify 
the love and mercy of God, and let the terrors and 
threatenings of the law be kept out of sight. These 
were meant for more hardened transgressors than 
are found in the primary classes. And yet teachers 
who were brought up on the Westminster Catechism, 
and thoroughly indoctrinated in the five points of 
Calvinism, seem to feel that it misrepresents God 
to teach that he is love, and not to add, with the 
very same exhalation of pious breath, that clouds 


and darkness are round about him, that justice is ~ 


the habitation of his throne. 

Children should be taught the fewest possible 
abstractions, So far as doctrines are to be taught, 
let them have a direct personal bearing. God is 
good ; show the little ones what he is daily doing 
for them, and teach them to be thankful. God is 
omnipotent ; show that he can deliver them from 
all harm and danger, and teach them to be trustful. 
God is the creator ; show that he has a right to the 
service of his creatures, and emphasize the duty of 
obedience. So far as these points are taught by 
narratives and Scriptural history, the moral should 
be incorporated with the story, and not put up and 
labelled separately Richter says the moral should 
come out like the sound of the clapper resting upon 
the bell, and not like a distinct touch and rebound. 

Beyond laying a reasonable foundation for the 
childlike duties of love, reverence, and obedience, 
I believe points of doctrine should not be too early 
taught. Ifa corresponding obligation follows every 
word of enlightenment, let the knowledge that be- 
longs to the duties of later life be delayed to give 
zest in all its freshness to the requirement when it 
comes. It does no harm for children to feel that 
there are truths too high for them. Instead of that 
satiety in Bible-study which is so perilous in its re- 
sults, they are thus led on by a natural spirit of 
inquiry into the investigation of the deeper truths 
of God’s word This deferring the revelation of 
some things till maturer years may be, moreover, a 
wholesome precaution against that precocious men- 
tal development which is said to make children like 
too early risers, — conceited throughout all the fore- 
noon of life, and stupid and uninteresting during all 
its later hours. 

The idea seems to prevail in some churches that 
children can be provided with teachers on the same 
principle as they are supplied with clothes, — which 
is to cut from the best of the cloth all the garments 
that the older people want, and meet the needs of 
the children with the scraps that remain. 

Upon no teacher in the Sunday-school do re- 
sponsibilities rest more heavily than on the teacher 
ot the primary class; and such should not be care- 
lessly chosen nor lightly accept. Only those who 
by mental, moral, and spiritual graces are best 
adapted to the work should be appointed, In -en- 
tering upon this work it should not be forgotten 
that teachers often influence more by what they are 
than by what they say, While laboring directly to 
impress some weighty point of doctrine, some trifling 
trait of character may be making an impression 
which is never to be effaced. This thought, to- 
gether with a recollection of the inadequacy of the 
most guarded utterance to express infinite truths, 
should make one feel the insufficiency of human 
nature to meet this great demand, unless it be sus- 
tained and strengthened by that divine power which 
is able to give both strength and wisdom to those 
who need Though the age of acknowledged in- 
spiration has long since passed, it can scarcely be 
doubted that a teacher whose heart is warmly in 
sympathy with the little ones, and aglow with love 
to the Master who bids them to come unto him, will 
be able to guide them heavenward, whether it be 
through the paths of recognized theory or by the 
simpler leadings of an inward light, which, like the 
guiding star of the Eastern Magi, points to that 
Bethlehem which is ever glorious with the presence 
of the Christ. 


--THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue arnual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society will be held in Fitchburg, Mass., 
October 28 and 29. The address on the evening of 
the 28th will be delivered by Prof. C. H. Toy, of 
Harvard University, subject, “The Study of the 
Bible.” Thursday forenoon there will be a “ sym- 
posium ” of five papers on timely topics; and in 
the afternoon brief reports will be made from ten 
Sunday-schools answering the question, “‘ What has 
contributed most to the success of your school?” 


THE DIRECTORY 


In answer to four hundred and eight circulars 
sent out asking for brief general statistics, two hun- 
dred and forty-five of our Sunday-schools have sent 
inreports. An effort will at once be made to obtain 
the desired information from the remaining one 
hundred and sixty-three schools. Interesting par- 
ticulars gleaned from these statistical reports will 
be given from time to time to the readers of EVERY 
OTHER SUNDAY, 


RAIN OR SHINE. 


Two things are great hindrances to the success 
of a Sunday-school, especially a small one in the 
country . — 

1. Uncertainty as to whether stormy weather will 
prevent there being a session of the school. 

2. Uncertainty in respect to whether the sessions 
will open or close on sharp time. 

Very soon after organizing a school it is well to 
pass a resolution, and pass it with the greatest 
possible unanimity, that “the school will be held, 
rain or shine.” Let this go on the records, and so 
become incorporated in the written law of its organ- 
ization. Many a Sunday-school has either become 
a weakling or has actually lost its life for want 
of just this action. What is “storm enough ” 
to prevent holding a session, is often hard for a 
teacher or scholar or the friends at home to deter- 
mine. If there be for any reason an indisposition 
to go, there will be a case of stay-at-home for a little 
promise of foul weather, though a furious storm 
would not keep the same one from going to an 
attractive entertainment. But if it be well known 
that there is a rule to open, rain or shine, and that 
the rule is lived up to, it tends to put vigor as well 
as certainty into the case. 

It is equally important to have it understood to 
be a rule to which there are absolutely no excep- 
tions, that the school will not only open but close 
on time to a watch-tick. The ruinous habit of 
coming late is rebuked by having the opening 
prompt; and if there is occasion for a teacher, 
officer, or scholar to make appointment to attend to 
some duty after school, all that are concerned know 
just what to depend upon if the closing moment is 
certain . 

These two features, faithfully observed, will be 
vastly helpful by relieving slack-twisted ways in 
the school and also in individuals, — Sunday-School 
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